Indian Doves Seen Feeding on Beach at Mandurah.—The 
feral Domestic Pigeon (Columba livia) is commonly seen feeding 
on oceanic beaches but I had never seen either of the introduced 
Turtledoves (Streptopelia) doing likewise until I observed five 
Indian Doves (Streptopelic chinensis) feeding on the sand-flat 
adjacent to the beach at Mandurah, between the western groyne 
and Mary St., Leighton Park, on July 28, 1968. 


One Week later, on August 4, 1968 I examined the exact spot 
where the doves had been feeding and collected sample material 
of the two plants growing there. These plants were identified by 
Mr. Erie Lindgren as the Sea Rocket (Cakile maritima) and the 
Strand Daisy (Arctotheca nivea) and both were flowering and 
seeding. The nature of the Sea Rockets’ seed pod makes it un- 
likely that the doves could have obtained secd from it and Mr. 
Lindgren informs me that the Strand Daisy produces seed 
throughout the year and this seed forms part of the diet of the 
Rock Parrot (Neophema petrophila). Consequently it could be 
assumed that the doves were feeding on seeds of the Strand Daisy. 


This is further confirmed by the flushing of a Streptopelia 
from a small coastal sand-flat some 10 miles south of Mandurah 
by Miss Maxine Renfrey and myself in the afternoon of August 
4, 1968. I thought the bird was a Senegal Dove (Streptopelia 
senegalensis) but identification was not positive. Examination 
of the area from which the Streptopelia was flushed revealed 
that the sand-flat was covered by only one species of plant, the 
Strand Daisy, many of which were in flower. 


I have also observed the Indian Dove feeding around Winter 
Grass (Poa annua) on the lawn of my West Perth residence when 
the Winter Grass was dropping seed. The grass was kindly 
identified by Mrs. Alma de Rebiecra. 


—R. H. STRANGER, West Perth. 


Black-breasted Buzzard in the Jarrah Belt.—A large-winged 
hawk flew directly over Karragullen Schoo] on the morning of 
November 22, 1968. The bird, a Black-breasted Buzzard, Hami- 
rostra melanosternon, flew with a lazy, slightly ungainly glide, 
occasionally flapping its wings. The circular, white, “R.A.A.F.” 
markings under the wings were exceptionally clear, even as the 
bird soared and disappeared to the west. The children viewing 
with me remarked on the strongly defined ‘fingers’ of the dark 
primary wing feathers. The small bat-like tail was also in evi- 
dence. Except for the dark wing-tips, the bird was generally 
oy grey-brown, so would presumably have been a light phase 

ird. 
—ROGER SMITH, Government School, Karragullen. 


A Nesting Record of the Painted Finch, Zonaeginthus pictus 
on Mount Hale, Murchison District —Serventy and Whittell (Birds 
of Western Australia, 4th edition, 1967.) give the southern limits 
of the distribution of this species as Boolathanna Station and the 
Barlee Range. 


On September 26, 1968 we climbed Mount Hale, a mountain 
approximately 2,400 feet above sea level, standing on the north- 
west corner of Mount Hale Station, Meekatharra (26°,03’S, 
117°,15'E). The slopes of the mountain are covered with large 
fragmented boulders of schist and quartzite of older Archaean age 
(whitestone series), and vegetated with sparse shrubs of Acacia, 
Cassia and Eremophila. There are few herbs and grasses. At the 
summit there is a small area, perhaps one acre in extent, on which 
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